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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


August,  1994  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  October  1,  1994,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 


2443- MT  Barney  Mansell,  5335  Main  St.,  #167,  Springfield,  Oregon  97478-6203 

(Pennies  or  Cents  of  the  World) 

2444- MT  Ernest  J.  Montgomery 

(Money  of  Peru,  Money  of  China) 

2445  Gary  L.  Lyon,  3525  Brookdale  Circle,  Ames,  Iowa  50010 


2446  Daniel  J.  Matyola,  P.O.  Box  260,  Somerville,  New  Jersey  08876 

(Czech  and  Slovak  Coins,  Hawaii  Coins  and  Medals,  Swiss 
Cantons,  Russian  Coins  and  Medals  and  Japanese  Coins) 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  book  has  been  purchased  by  NI  for  the  Library: 

JB60.ChCE:  1992:HRM 

CH ALLIS,  CHRISTOPHER  E.  Editor. 

A New  History  of  the  Royal  Mint. 

Pub.  1992,  806pp,  illus. 

II.  Every  so  often  a book  comes  to  our  attention  that  stands  out  above  the  others  as 
a definitive  work  of  research.  The  new  history  of  the  Royal  Mint,  edited  by  C.  E. 
Challis,  is  such  an  example.  "This  major  study  traces  the  development  of  English 
minting  from  its  origins  in  the  seventh  century  down  to  the  highly  mechanized  factory 
production  of  today."  The  manuscript  is  divided  into  five  major  sections,  each  written 
by  one  or  more  notable  researchers. 


Chapter  1 
Chapter  2 

Chapter  3 

Chapter  4 

Chapter  5 


"The  English  and  Norman  Mints,  c.600-1158",  by  Ian  Stewart 

"From  Regional  to  Central  Minting,  1158-1464", 
by  N.  J.  Mayhew. 

"Lord  Hastings  to  the  Great  Silver  Recoinage,  1464-1699", 
by  C.  E.  Challis. 

"Reform,  the  new  Technology  and  Tower  Hill,  1700-1966", 
by  G.  P.  Dyer  and  P.  P.  Gaspar. 

"A  new  Beginning:  Llantrisant",  by  C.  E.  Challis. 
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The  work  ends  with  two  Appendix: 

Appendix  1 - Mint  Output,  1220-1985. 

Appendix  2 - Mint  Contracts,  1279-1817. 

Extensive  Select  Bibliography. 

III.  The  Periodical  Library  is  on  the  move  again  from  St.  Johnsbury  to  White  River 
Junction,  Vermont.  The  new  address  is:  Periodical  Library,  P.  O.  Box  305,  White 
River  Junction,  VT  05001. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Due  to  the  lack  of  use  of  the  Member  Notice  Page,  several  members  had  suggested 
we  open  up  the  page  for  use  in  offering  items  for  sale.  These  suggestions  were 
passed  on  to  the  NI  Board  of  Governors  and  at  their  meeting  on  June  22,  1994  they 
agreed  to  change  the  rules  for  use  of  the  page  as  follows: 

All  notices  should  be  submitted  direct  to  the  Editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin: 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 
2813  - 57th  St. 

Lubbock,  Texas  79413-5606 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month. 

1 . Research  notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 

3.  Trades  offered. 

4.  For  Sale  items. 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices 
or  values.  For  sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of 
a price  list,  offering  of  a mail  bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  a individual 
collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months  when  there  is  no  room  for 
"for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  may  be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


More  on  " The  Recall  of  Romania’s  Nickel  Coinage” 


I read  with  great  interest  the  article  "The  Recall  of  Romania’s  Nickel  Coinage"  in  the 
NI  Bulletin  of  January  1994. 


I would  like  to  add  that  there  might  have  been  some  other  sort  of  scoring  of  these 
coins.  In  my  collection  I have  a 100  Lei  coin  of  1936,  defaced  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Horvitz  by  nine  parallel  lines.  I have,  however,  another  piece,  also  1936,  with  a 
central  hole  of  6mm  diameter.  This  hole  is  apparently  machine  made.  I remember 
having  discussed  this  defacing  of  Romanian  coins  with  another  collector,  who  also 
had  both  types  in  his  collection,  many  years  ago. 

I would  like  to  add  too,  that  Belgium  used  a similar  process,  when  recalling  the  20 
franc  pieces  of  1931/32  (Y32,  KM  101).  They  have  been  scored  by  a grid  on  one 
side  and  13  parallel  lines  on  the  other  side.  Also  these  coins  had  been  made  of  pure 
Nickel! 


By  the  way,  the  50  Lei  of  Romania,  1937/38  (Y31,  KM  55)  shows  the  signature  of 
the  engraver  "I.  Jalea"  under  the  shoulder  of  the  king.  May  be  there  are  two  types, 
with  and  without  signature,  or  Mr.  Horvitz ’s  coin  is  too  much  worn  to  see  the 
signature.  A new  interesting  question,  which  should  be  answered. 

Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer 
Bonn,  Germany 


Kings  of  France  medal  series  similar  to  a series  issued  in  England 

I much  enjoyed  Peter  Horvitz’s  article  "The  First  King  of  France"  in  the  NI  Bulletin 
for  June  1994  (pp.140-1),  and  I for  one  would  like  to  see  an  article  from  him  about 
that  "most  common  series  of  this  sort"  which  he  mentions,  in  passing,  as  having 
appeared  in  the  early  19th  century.  I confess  to  ignorance  of  this  series,  and  would 
like  to  know  more. 


It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  format  of  the  historical  medalet  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Horvitz  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Sentimental  Magazine  medalet  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
which  I illustrated,  plus  engraved  initials,  on  p.126  of  my  article  in  the  same  issue. 


Fig.  1 
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(Reproduced  here  as  Fig.  1,  less  engraved  initials.  "Olivar"  was  mis-spelt  on  the 
original;  1658  was  the  date  of  Cromwell’s  death,  not  the  date  of  issue  of  the  medalet, 
which  was  1773.)  This  was  one  of  a series  of  thirteen  such  pieces,  each  depicting  a 
different  historical  character,  which  were  given  away  with  copies  of  the  magazine  in 
the  period  1773-4.  The  series  is  well  documented  by  Brian  Edge  in  his  excellent 
First  Dictionary  of  P aranumismatica  (1991),  pp.l  16-121,  so  I will  say  little  more  here 
beyond  adding  that  I also  have  another  medalet  in  the  series,  depicting  the  bust  of  the 
politician  and  one  time  associate  of  the  notorious  Hell  Fire  Club,  John  Wilkes,  facing 
right,  on  the  obverse,  and  with  a reverse  legend  in  five  lines:  JOHN 

WILKES/ESQUIRE/MEMBER  FOR/MIDDLESEX/1773. 

All  the  Sentimental  Magazine  medalets  followed  this  format  of  Bust  + reverse  name 
and  date.  The  obverses,  incidentally,  bear  the  name  of  Kirk,  the  engraver.  It  is  just 
visible  to  the  lower  left  of  Cromwell’s  bust  in  Fig.  1.  The  similarity  of  the  format 
of  Mr.  Horvitz’s  French  medalet  to  those  issued  by  the  Sentimental  Magazine  in 
1773-4  perhaps  lends  some  credence  to  his  belief  that  his  piece  is  "at  least  prior  to 
the  French  Revolution",  for  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this  was  a popular  medallic 
format  of  the  times,  English  as  well  as  French.  Hopefully  some  reader  of  the  NI 
Bulletin  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  historical  medalets  will  enlighten  us  all  as  to 
other  types  and  dates  of  issue,  for  here  is  obviously  an  interesting  and  unusual  field 
of  study. 


Fig.  2 


Meanwhile,  Fig.  2 illustrates  another  piece,  obviously  English  and  of  the  same 
historical  type  and  format.  It  is  in  gilt  bronze/brass.  I would  guess  that  it  is  of  19th 
century  date,  but  precisely  when  it  was  issued  or  by  whom  I really  do  not  know,  and 
I would  be  grateful  if  any  reader  of  the  NI  Bulletin  could  enlighten  me. 

Bob  Forrest, 

Manchester,  England 


Polish  specialist  corrects  information  in  June  filler  item 

The  information  in  the  filler  "The  Polish  Daler",  NI  Bulletin,  June,  1994,  p.124,  is 
erroneous  in  three  respects: 

First,  at  least  seven  thaler  types  preceded  the  Polish  King  Zygmunt  Ill’s  reign  (1587- 
1632): 
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1)  G.  782  King  Stefan  Batory  (1576-1586)  Gdansk 

2)  G.  772  King  Stefan  Batory  (1576-1586)  Poland-Lithuania 

3)  G.  768  King  Stefan  Batory  (1576-1586)  Poland-Lithuania 

4)  G.  723  King  Stefan  Batory  (1576-1586)  Poland  (Crown) 

15  Different  Varieties 

5)  G.  648  Zygmunt  II  August  (1548-1572)  Gdansk 

6)  G.  629  Zygmunt  II  August  (1548-1572)  Poland-Lithuania 

Second,  the  30  groszy =zloty=taler=dukat  was  the  bedrock  of  Poland’s  monetary 
system  for  centuries  (theoretically). 

and  Third,  Poland  never  had  any  "daler"  denomination  in  its  monetary  scheme.  The 
Polish  equivalent  of  the  thaler  was  and  is  a talar. 


Arthur  J.  Majewski 
Detroit,  Michigan 


******************************************************************** 


DO  YOU  KNOW.  . . ? 

By  Circular  No.  12.720  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Customs  Department,  dated  June  13, 
1886,  incoming  travellers  are  allowed  to  import  per  person  coins  up  to  the  following 
values: 


up  to  3 Russian  Rubles, 

" 10  Mark,  Germany, 

10  Francs,  France  and  all  countries  of  the  Currency  Convention  of  1885 
(Belgium,  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland  at  that  time), 

" 5 Gulden/Florin,  Austria-Hungary, 

10/-  British, 

" 10  Kronen  Swedish,  Danish,  Norway, 

" 50  Piaster/Gersh  of  Turkey. 


Submitted  by  Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer 


” FERLING  NOBLE” 

"Ferling  Noble"  was  the  name  given  to  the  quarter  Noble  that  was  first  issued  by 
Edward  III  of  England. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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NEW  CURRENT  COINS  IN  CHINA 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Gundernhausen,  Germany,  NI  #2067 


The  only  circulating  coins  in  China  were  up  to  recently  three  denominations,  struck 
in  aluminum  since  1955:  1 Fen  (Fig.  1),  2 Fen  (Fig.  2),  and  5 Fen  (Fig.  3). 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


Even  these  coins  did  not  circulate  as  widely  as  one  would  expect,  particularly  in 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas  these  coins  were  hardly  seen.  The  people  used  paper 
money  for  small  change:  1 Fen  Note  (Fig.  4)  and  2 Fen  Note  (Fig.  5). 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 
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In  1992  higher  denominations  for  general  circulation  were  introduced:  1 Jiao 

(popularly  called  "Mao"  with  no  reference  to  the  "chairman")  (Fig.  6),  5 Jiao  (Fig.  7), 
and  1 Yuan  (popularly  called  "kwai")  (Fig.  8). 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 

While  the  1 Jiao  piece  is  struck  in  aluminum,  the  5 Jiao  has  a brassy  color  and  the 
1 Yuan  is  struck  in  copper-nickel.  The  same  three  denominations  will  continue  to  be 
issued  as  paper  money  as  well  for  the  time  being  (Figs.  9-11). 


Fig.  9 
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Fig.  11 

Below  I reproduce  a short  article  which  appeared  in  China  Daily  Business  Weekly, 
Vol.  13,  Nr.  4038,  March  20-26,  1994.  It  illustrates  how  reluctantly  the  Chinese 
population  accepts  the  new  coins  and  how  inflation  has  made  the  smallest  coins 
almost  worthless  (1  Yuan  = 10  Jiao  = 100  Fen  = ca.  12  cents  in  U.S.  currency). 

Many  find  little  value,  little  use  in  coins 


By  Wei  Ling 


"Keep  them  yourself." 


The  conductor  on  bus  No  62,  darting  a look  at  the  several  1 fen  and  2 fen  coins  before  her,  dismissed 
the  loose  change  given  by  the  old  woman  passenger. 


On  the  same  bus  route  on  another  day,  a young  man  who  was  given  some  coins  as  change  walked 
away,  telling  the  ticket-seller:  "Keep  them  yourself." 


As  their  real  value  keeps  depreciating,  especially  in  urban  areas,  coins  of  low  denomination  are  fading 
from  daily  Chinese  life. 
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At  Beijing’s  department  stores,  one  finds  that  the  prices  of  most  goods  are  rounded  off  to  jiao  or  even 
yuan,  but  few  end  in  fen. 

In  Guangzhou,  capital  of  South  China’s  Guangdong  Province,  people  taking  taxis  seldom  ask  drivers 
for  change  of  less  than  1 yuan,  even  though  they  don’t  have  to  tip  cabbies. 

Most  people  who  see  coins  on  the  ground  today  wouldn’t  bother  picking  them  up,  as  if  the  coins 
weren’t  real  money. 

It  was  reported  than  an  old  man  in  Guangzhou  collected  coins  left  in  cinemas  by  movie-goers  and  after 
several  years  ended  up  with  1,000  yuan  ($115). 

Although  officials  say  it  is  hard  to  predict  whether  small  coins  will  ever  be  abolished,  China  Banknote 
Printing  and  Minting  Corp  said  the  number  of  such  coins  it  mints  has  fallen  sharply  in  recent  years. 

However,  He  Lin,  a company  official,  said  the  coins  will  continue  to  be  minted  as  long  as  the 
government’s  price  department  doesn’t  abolish  prices  denoted  in  fen. 

Ominously,  China  began  circulating  coins  of  larger  face  value  such  as  1 jiao,  5 jiao  and  1 yuan  last 
year  but  they  have  not  gone  over  well  with  consumers,  who  aren’t  willing  to  carry  them. 

Many  people  consider  the  coins  inconvenient  to  carry  and 
use,  since  many  department  stores  and  privately-run  stands 
require  payment  in  paper  money. 

In  Western  countries,  He  noted,  coins  are  indispensable 
because  they  are  needed  for  everyday  amenities  such  as 
public  telephones,  ticket  dispensers  and  vending  machines. 
But  in  China  it  isn’t  so. 

"This  is  because  China’s  vending  machines  and  automatic- 
ticket-selling  systems  are  not  very  developed,"  He  said. 

Still,  coins,  even  those  of  small  denomination,  have  had 
a glorious  past  in  China. 

Two  decades  ago  when  the  average  monthly  salary  was  only  30  yuan  ($3.50),  1 fen  meant  a piece  of 
candy,  a pencil  or  half  a box  of  matches. 

People  who  found  a 1 fen  coin  on  the  street  felt  happy  for  the  whole  day. 

And  children  across  the  country  liked  to  sing: 

"I  picked  up  1 fen  on  the  street  and 
turned  it  in  to  the  policeman...." 


"It  isn't 
A/ortVi 


"FEI" 


"Fei"  is  the  native  name  for  the  Stone  Money  used  on  the  Island  of  Yap,  one  of  the 
Caroline  Islands  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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FAKES,  FORGERIES  AND  FANTASY  COINS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


(This  article  is  a combined  and  edited  version  of  two  articles  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  English  magazine  Coin  News  in  May  1993 
and  March  1994.  The  material  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of 
the  editor.) 

Some  time  ago  an  acquaintance  of  a dealer-friend  of  mine  was  on  a visit  to  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  On  his  rambles  round  the  site  he  met  a local  farmer  and 
was  invited  to  take  some  refreshment  at  his  home  nearby.  In  the  course  of  general 
conversation  the  farmer  happened  to  mention  that  he  had  a few  coins  that  he  had 
found  out  in  his  fields.  To  cut  a long  story  short,  the  visitor  bought  two  of  the  coins 
from  his  host  for  a modest  sum,  brought  them  back  to  England,  and  eventually  sent 
them  to  my  dealer-friend  for  identification  and  possible  sale  - which  was  how  I came 
to  see  them. 

One  of  the  coins  was  a silver  didrachm  of  the  Epirote  Republic  (238-168  BC)  - or  at 
least,  that  was  what  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Though  executed  in  a very  fine  style  - the 
workmanship  was  really  skilful  - the  weight  and  colour  of  the  "silver"  were 
obviously  wrong.  The  piece  was  a modern  forgery. 

The  other  coin  was  supposedly  bronze  with  a really  nice  orange-brown  patina.  It 
showed  a lovely  flowing  head,  possibly  of  Heracles,  on  the  obverse  and  a butting  bull 
on  the  reverse.  Again  the  style  was  excellent,  and  the  workmanship  skilful,  but  the 
bronze  wasn’t  bronze  at  all  - it  was  a modern  lightweight  alloy  of  some  sort, 
ingeniously  "patinated"  - and  as  a coin  it  corresponded  to  no  known  type  that  we 
could  discern.  It  was  a fantasy  coin,  presumably  made  locally  for  sale  to  tourists. 


This  is  a familiar  story,  of  course.  In  the  NI  Bulletin  for  April  1993  I quoted  an 
extract  from  the  old  journal  Notes  and  Queries  for  July  1909  in  which  a Richard  H. 
Thornton  of  London  complained  of  having  been  sold  a fake  antique  looking  medal 
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by  the  sacristan  of  the  church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Toledo  in  Spain.  The  medal  was  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  depicted  the 
upper  part  of  a mailed  and  helmeted  man  on  the  obverse,  with  a spread  eagle  holding 
a key  in  each  claw  on  the  reverse. 

In  the  NI  Bulletin  for  July  1993  came  an  interesting  follow-up  from  Philip  Memick 
of  London  who  pointed  out  that  the  fake  medal  was  almost  certainly  a "Billy  and 
Charlie",  one  of  an  extensive  series  of  fake  antiquities  produced  in  East  London  by 
William  Smith  and  Charles  Eaton  between  1857  and  1870.  Mr.  Thornton’s 
description  certainly  seems  to  match  one  of  the  pieces  in  Philip  Mernick’s  collection 
(Fig.  1:  half  actual  size.) 

The  puzzling  thing  here  is  that  a Billy  and  Charlie  fake  found  its  way  to  Toledo,  was 
there  sold  to  an  Englishman,  and  thence  found  its  way  back  to  London  again! 
Whether  Billy  and  Charlie  had  a pre-EEC  export  drive  in  fake  antiquities  to  Spain, 
or  whether  the  sacristan  got  some  grim  satisfaction  from  selling  back  to  the  English 
a fake  antiquity  he  had  had  foisted  on  him  on  a trip  to  England,  I do  not  know,  and 
I doubt  I ever  will,  unfortunately. 

Like  many  other  general  collectors  I have  a "black  museum"  into  which  I put  any 
fakes,  forgeries  and  fantasy  coins  that  come  my  way.  When  I talk  of  forgeries  I mean 
relatively  modem  ones:  contemporary  forgeries  of  ancient  and  medieval  coins,  of 
which  I also  have  a number,  are  almost  respectable  in  comparison. 

In  the  case  of  some  modem  forgeries,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  manufacturers  even 
bothered.  I have  seen  some  truly  awful  "copies"  of  Roman  denarii,  of  such  poor 
workmanship  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  would  be  taken  in  by  them  at 
all.  Others,  as  many  dealers  know  to  their  cost,  are  very  skilfully  made  indeed,  and 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  real  thing. 

Very  occasionally  I have  bought  supposedly  genuine  coins  that  turned  out  to  be 
forgeries.  Needless  to  say  I have  been  offered  an  immediate  refund  by  any  dealer 
with  whom  this  had  happened,  though  usually  I end  up  buying  the  offender  for  my 
black  museum  at  a reduced  price.  But  the  interesting  thing  about  collecting  forgeries 
is  that  occasionally  one  buys  a forgery  that  turns  out  to  be  genuine,  and  this  has 
happened  to  me  on  at  least  two  occasions! 

As  regards  fantasy  coins,  I tend  to  find  these  rather  more  interesting  than  straight 
copies  of  ancient  or  medieval  coins,  since  there  is  an  element  of  creativity  in  them. 
Someone  has  "made  them  up",  and  it  can  be  interesting  trying  to  decipher  just  what 
they  had  in  mind  when  they  did  make  them  up.  Some  fantasy  coins  are,  or  were, 
produced  with  the  intent  to  deceive  the  unwary  collector.  But  others  may  well  have 
been  produced  as  artistic  productions  in  their  own  right,  experiments  in  a classical 
style,  for  example,  with  no  intent  to  deceive.  Some  of  the  famous  Paduans  may  well 
belong  to  this  class. 

I have  in  my  Black  Museum  two  very  fine  fantasy  coins  in  bronze  (Figs.  2 & 3).  I 
bought  them  both  from  the  same  source  at  the  same  time  and  they  are  of  a similar 
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Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


fabric,  so  I tend  to  think  that  they  came  from  the  same  "stable".  Where  that  "stable" 
was,  or  what  its  date  was,  I do  not  know,  unfortunately.  I used  to  think  that  perhaps 
they  were  Victorian  in  date,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  reminded  me  of 
Flaxman’s  skilful  pseudo-classical  illustrations  to  the  likes  of  Pope’s  translation  of 
Homer’s  Odyssey.  But  then  I happened  to  catch  sight  of  that  well  known  painting 
which  depicts  the  famous  French  engraver  Jean  Varin  showing  "an  antique  medal"  to 
a youthful  Louis  XIV  (Fig.  4).  The  medal  is,  in  silver,  the  same  as  the  obverse  of  my 


Fig.  2.  Since  the  painting  is  mid- 17th  century,  the  silver  version  must  ante-date  that, 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  my  Fig.  2 is  a later  copy  in  bronze,  Victorian  times  may 
well  be  much  too  late  a date  for  it.  To  date,  however,  I have  been  unable  to 
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determine  what  the  medal  in  Fig.  4 is.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  writing,  Fig.  2 tells  me 
more  about  Fig.  4 than  Fig.  4 does  about  Fig.  2!  If  any  reader  of  the  NI  Bulletin  can 
enlighten  me  further  on  this,  I would  be  most  grateful  to  hear  from  them. 

But  to  get  back  to  Figs.  2 & 3,  whether  or  not  either  piece  was  ever  intended  to 
deceive,  I have  no  idea.  Certainly,  despite  their  fine  style,  I doubt  that  either  would 
deceive  anyone  for  very  long  today.  Nevertheless,  they  are  interesting. 

Bo tli  pieces  appear  to  have  been  created  to  conform  to  then  current  expectations  of 
what  a Greek  coin  "ought  to  be  about"  - that  is,  they  were  devised  to  "commemorate" 
famous  historical  personages. 

The  legend  on  the  first  (AAKIBLAAHE)  refers  to  Alcibiades,  the  famous  Athenian 
general  and  naval  commander  who  led  a very  chequered  career  before  his 
assassination  in  404  BC.  The  reverse  may  allude  to  the  events  of  415  BC  when 
Athens  launched  a huge  fleet  against  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nicias 
and  Lamachus.  The  allusion  may  be  to  the  expedition  itself,  or  it  may  be  to  the  recall 
of  Alcibiades  to  Athens  later  that  same  year  to  stand  trial  for  a mysterious  crime 
centred  on  the  mutilation  of  all  but  one  of  the  Hermes  busts  of  Athens!  (He  jumped 
ship  on  the  way,  incidentally,  and  escaped  to  Sparta,  but  was  reconciled  with  Athens 
again  by  411  BC.) 

The  second  piece  is  more  puzzling.  The  male  head  would  seem,  from  the  legend 
HPAKAEI  to  the  right  of  the  female  head,  to  be  Heracles.  The  part  of  the  legend  to 
the  left  of  the  female  head,  PAXANI£2N,  doesn’t  make  much  sense  unless  it  is 
supposed  to  be  P£2XANI£2N,  in  which  case  we  may  suppose  the  female  head  to  be 
Roxana.  This  juxtaposition  of  Hercules  and  Roxana  would  seem  to  imply  that  we 
have  here  an  allusion  to  Alexander  the  Great  as  Hercules,  with  his  Bactrian  wife 
Roxana.  (Alexander  claimed  descent  from  Hercules  and  is  supposed  to  have  likened 
the  scale  of  his  conquests  to  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Also  it  is  widely  believed  that 
when  Hercules  is  depicted,  wearing  his  lion-skin  head-dress,  on  Alexander’s  coins, 
the  face  is  actually  that  of  Alexander  himself.  If  my  interpretation  of  this  fantasy 
piece  is  correct,  it  is  puzzling  that  Hercules  is  here  bearded,  as  he  often  is  in 
sculpture,  for  example,  whereas  Alexander  as  Hercules  never  is.) 


A third  fantasy  piece  in  bronze  (Fig.  5)  is  of  the  same  "historical  personage"  type,  but 
of  less  pleasing  workmanship.  The  reverse  legend  appears  to  read  KOINON 
A0HN£2N,  signifying  "coinage  of  Athens".  The  obverse  legend  seems  to  be 


Fig.  5 
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ZOAONOZ  ZOAOY  signifying,  so  far  as  I can  gather,  "of  Solon  of  Soli".  Thus  the 
obverse  bust  would  seem  to  be  that  of  Solon,  the  famous  legislator  of  Athens  who 
died  in  about  558  BC  at  the  age  of  eighty  having,  amongst  many  other  great  things, 
reformed  the  coinage  there  in  order  to  facilitate  trade.  The  ZOAOY  part  perhaps 
refers  to  the  town  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  which  was  named  after  Solon  by  King 
Philocyprus,  and  which  does  seem  to  have  had  connections  with  Athens. 

Some  fantasy  coins  are  rather  more  puzzling  in  their  intention  than  the  above.  One 
bronze  oddity  in  my  collection  I picked  up  in  an  antique  shop  a few  years  ago.  It  is 
somewhat  worn  - perhaps  just  poorly  cast,  on  reflection  - and  for  this  reason  I give 
a line  drawing  of  it  rather  a photograph  (Fig.  6). 


Fig.  6 


The  obverse  depicts  what  seems  to  be  a female  head;  the  reverse  a figure  in  a chariot 
drawn  by  winged  serpents.  It  is  the  obverse  which  makes  this  a puzzling  specimen. 
The  female  bust,  the  name  ANNIA  and  the  end  of  the  name  (ANT)QNINOC 
(=Antoninus)  suggest  that  the  coin  is  intended  to  be  a pseudo-provincial  issue  of  the 
emperor  Elagabalus  - the  reverse  suggests  perhaps  Alexandria.  (On  his  accession  in 
AD  218  Elagabalus  adopted  the  name  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  after  Caracalla, 
from  whom  he  claimed  descent;  Annia  Faustina  was  his  third  wife,  whom  he  divorced 
within  a year  of  marriage!)  Hov/ever,  this  corresponds  to  no  known  coin,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  what  its  inventor  intended  it  to  convey. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  material  in  Coin  News  I had  an  interesting 
letter  from  a reader  of  the  magazine,  saying  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  article  and  that 
he  had  some  forgeries  which  I could  have  for  a nominal  price  if  I was  interested. 
Needless  to  say,  I was  interested  alright,  and  a few  days  later  a package  containing 
them  duly  arrived. 

Some  were  contemporary  forgeries  of  English  coins,  fairly  run-of-the-mill  stuff  save 
for  one  rather  battered  George  III  "shilling"  of  1820  in  copper  which  had  a small  but 
ragged  hole  right  through  its  middle.  It  had  clearly  at  some  stage  been  quite  literally 
"nailed  to  the  counter"  as  a forgery. 

Of  more  interest  were  the  six  fake  Roman  coins,  which  included  fairly  unimpressive 
casts  of  a denarius  of  Faustina  Senior  and  a sestertius  of  Caracalla.  Rather  better  was 
a passable  cast  copy  of  a sestertius  of  Nero  of  the  DECVRSIO  SC  type,  depicting 
Nero  galloping  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a mounted  soldier.  (I  have  since  seen 
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another  of  these,  or  at  any  rate,  one  very  similar,  which  had  gotten  into  circulation 
as  the  real  thing,  but  which  has  now,  thankfully,  been  stopped  in  its  tracks.  So  we 
can  take  it  that  we  are  talking  passable  forgery!)  Even  more  interesting  was  the  fake 
sestertius  of  Matidia,  the  mother-in-law  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  had,  as  usual, 
been  cast  in  two  halves  which  were  later  fused  together  to  make  a really  good  copy 
of  Matidia’s  PIETAS  AVGVST  type,  depicting  Matidia  standing  between  two 
children.  Unfortunately  for  the  forger,  the  two  halves  when  put  together  made  the 
coin  rather  too  thick  (4mm),  and  the  join  is  clearly  visible  in  places  to  boot,  but  the 
casting,  particularly  of  the  obverse,  has  been  very  well  done,  making  this  an 
impressive  piece.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  vendor  that  this  miniature 
masterpiece  of  skullduggery  may  well  be  of  eighteenth  century  date:  it  does  have  the 
appearance  of  age,  though  I have  heard  of  similar  pieces  being  pegged  as  Victorian. 
(I  don’t  give  an  illustration  of  this  piece  here:  in  a photograph  it  would  just  look  like 
the  real  thing!) 


Interesting  as  a classic,  almost  archetypal  case  of  the  cast  copy  was  another  coin  in 
the  batch,  illustrated  as  Fig.  7.  This  is  a Gordian  III  sestertius  of  the  ADLOCVTIO 
AVGVSTI  SC  type.  The  reverse  depicts  the  emperor  in  military  dress,  addressing  a 
group  of  soldiers  from  a platform.  In  the  background  a legionary  eagle  is  just  about 
visible.  Today,  in  common  parlance,  it  is  a "dead  giveaway".  One  look  at  the  fuzzy 
detail  shows  it  to  be  cast.  Furthermore  the  flan  is  too  big  - it  actually  gives  the 
impression  that  the  mould  was  made  simply  by  impressing  a coin  into  an  over-sized 
lump  of  clay!  And  as  if  that  weren’t  enough,  the  flan  is  too  thick  as  well  (5mm)! 
It  wouldn’t  fool  anyone  today,  but  it  is  an  impressive  object  in  its  own  way,  and 
perhaps  100  or  150  years  ago,  before  photographs  and  catalogues  of  the  real  thing 
were  readily  available,  it  would  have  been  a different  story.  (This  applies,  and  more 
so  if  anything,  to  the  Nero  and  Matidia  mentioned  above.) 


The  prize  specimen  of  the  batch,  however,  turned  out  to  be  Fig.  8.  This  purports  to 
be  a sestertius  of  the  emperor  Pertinax,  with  a reverse  legend  beginning  FORTVNA... 
Like  the  Matidia  this  is  an  impressive  piece.  It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  it 
doesn’t  look  or  "feel"  quite  right  for  the  real  thing,  though  once  again,  many  years 
ago  it  might  have  fooled  the  antiquarian  collector.  But  the  particular  interest  of  this 
piece  is  that  though  it  doesn’t  look  or  "feel"  right,  it  isn’t  cast  - it  is  apparently  struck 
- and  the  fabric  is  right  for  a genuine  sestertius  of  this  period.  Adding  to  the  puzzle 
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is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a copy  of  any  known  coin,  for  there  is  no  known 
FORTVNA  type  for  Pertinax. 

The  problem  solution  to  this  conundrum  was  proposed  by  coin  dealer  Ian  Johnson, 
who  very  kindly  took  the  photographs  in  this  article  for  me.  This  was,  originally,  a 
sestertius  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  with  a FORTVNAE  REDVCI  SC  reverse  depicting 
the  emperor  (left)  shaking  hands  with  Fortune  (right),  who  holds  a cornucopia.  But 
it  has  had  its  obverse  very  skilfully  tooled  to  turn  the  portrait  and  legend  of  Hadrian 
into  those  of  Pertinax.  (There  is  a "rim"  around  the  obverse  which  supports  the  view 
that  the  original  legends  have  been  ground  down,  plus  there  is  a curious  surface 
roughness  in  the  field  behind  the  neck.)  The  figures  on  the  reverse,  too,  seem  to  have 
been  tooled  slightly  to  "improve"  them,  the  folds  of  the  emperor’s  drapery 
particularly.  When  was  this  piece  made?  The  18th  or  19th  centuries  seem  equally 
likely,  but  whichever,  it  is  a real  work  of  art,  and  one  cannot  help  but  admire  the  skill 
of  the  engraver  who  so  adroitly  turned  Hadrian  into  Pertinax! 

At  about  the  same  time  as  I bought  the  foregoing  specimens,  a local  dealer  who  had 
also  read  my  article,  offered  me  another  batch  of  fakes  which  turned  out  to  be 
interesting  for  quite  different  reasons. 

My  dealer  friend  had  bought  the  remnants  of  the  collection  of  a Manchester  man  who 
had  recently  died.  In  amongst  a wide  variety  of  genuine  coins  he  found  eight  fakes, 
which  he  very  kindly  put  on  one  side  for  me.  At  first,  I must  admit,  I wasn’t  much 
interested.  They  looked  for  all  the  world  like  children’s  toys,  in  the  sense  that  they 
wouldn’t  have  fooled  anyone  who  knew  even  the  slightest  bit  about  coins.  Each  and 
every  one  looked  completely  wrong,  even  at  first  glance.  Eventually,  though,  I 
became  intrigued  and  bought  them  for  a nominal  sum  for  my  Black  Museum. 

They  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  9-14,  and  briefly  described  they  are  as  follows: 

(i)  A crude  copy  in  copper  of  a gold  solidus  of  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Phocas  (Fig.  9). 

(ii)  A reasonable  attempt  at  a copy  in  lead  of  a bonnet-type  silver  penny 
of  William  the  Conqueror  (Fig.  10). 
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Fig.  10 


Fig.  9 


(iii)  A passable  copy  in  lead  of  a long  cross  and  stars  type  silver  penny  of 
Alexander  III  of  Scotland  (Fig.  11). 


Fig.  11 


Fig.  12 


(iv)  a)  A copy  in  lead  of  a Celtic  Bodvoc  gold  stater  of  the  Dobunni  tribe 
(Fig.  12). 

b)  Obverse  as  a),  but  in  copper,  and  with  a blank  reverse!  The  same 
die  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  obverse  horse,  though  with  a) 
being  in  lead,  the  strike  is  a little  distorted  in  places,  added  to  which 
the  piece  has  been  somewhat  bent  at  some  stage,  so  it  is  difficult  to  be 
certain.  (Not  illustrated  here.) 


(v)  A fair  attempt  at  a copy  in  copper  of  a Celtic  silver  stater  of  the 
Durotriges  tribe,  but  the  obverse  disjointed  horse  only:  the  reverse  is 
blank!  (Fig.  13) 


Fig.  13 


(vi) 


a)  & b).  These  are  a bit  more  puzzling.  They  share  the  same  obverse 
die,  seemingly  a 4th  century  Roman  diademed  head,  the  "thinness"  of 
which  is  reminiscent  of  Constans  or  Constantius  Gallus.  However,  the 
reverse  of  a)  appears  to  be  that  of  a gold  aureus  or,  more  likely  in 
view  of  its  size,  a silver  denarius  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  depicting 
a triumphal  arch,  inscribed  DE  BRITANN,  and  surmounted  by  an 
equestrian  statue  between  two  trophies.  (It  commemorated  Claudius’s 
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victories  in  Britain.)  The  reverse  of  b)  appears  to  be  a military 
standards  type,  but  I haven’t  pinned  it  down  to  anything  specific  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Both  are  in  copper  (Fig.  14). 

Now,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  these  are  imperfect  copies  which  when 
added  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  in  the  wrong  metals,  means  that  they  aren’t  going 
to  fool  anybody.  Furthermore,  the  still  jagged  and  shiny  edges  of  those  in  Fig.  14 
show  that  their  flans  have  been  cut  - and  fairly  recently  - from  sheet  metal  before, 
like  Figs.  9-13,  being  smoothed  into  roughly  circular  shape.  Children’s  toys,  or  what? 

Eventually  the  penny  dropped.  (It  was  a counterfeit  penny,  of  course!)  We  must  have 
here  the  results  of  a forger’s  practice  runs,  done  on  any  metal  flans  to  hand  in 
preparation  for  working  in  the  proper,  more  valuable  metals  later.  (At  first  I did 
entertain  a more  charitable  hypothesis,  that  the  maker  of  these  pieces  was  running  a 
practical  investigation,  out  of  academic  curiosity,  into  the  techniques  of  ancient  and 
medieval  die  engraving  and  coin  striking.  But  since  all  of  these  coins  are  valuable 
in  terms  of  the  modern  collector’s  market,  a hypothesis  of  more  dubious  motives  soon 
seemed  in  order!) 

Did  our  hypothetical  forger  ever  go  into  final  production,  with  these  dies  or  perhaps 
with  improved  ones?  How  did  these  pieces  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Manchester  collector?  These  questions,  I’m  afraid,  I cannot  answer! 

******************************************************************** 


Bruce  Smith’s  "WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?" 

(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin , January  1973) 

RIDER:  A Scottish  gold  coin  issued  by  James  El  about  1470.  The  design  of  the 
coin  consisted  of  a mounted  rider,  hence  the  name.  The  Dutch  RIJDER  issued  in 
gold  is  so  named  for  the  same  reason.  Another  similar  coin  in  silver  is  called  a 
RUDERDAALDER,  that  is,  rider  dollar. 

CAVALLO:  A small  copper  coin  of  the  Two  Sicilies  probably  introduced  about 
1490.  Said  to  be  so  called  because  of  the  design  of  a free  horse  and  the  inscription: 
"Equitas  Regni"  (reign  of  the  horse?  year  of  the  horse?).  Cavallo  of  course  means 
horse. 

ACKEY:  A denomination  of  the  Gold  Coast,  introduced  as  a coin  in  1796.  Coined 
in  silver  by  the  Soho  and  Watt  mints  in  England.  The  word  comes  from  akee,  a plant 
native  to  the  Gold  Coast.  The  seeds  of  the  akee  plant  were  used  as  weight  standards 
by  the  natives. 

BATZ:  A base  silver  coin  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  term  comes  from  the 
Swiss  "betz"  or  the  German  "batz",  both  meaning  bear.  The  bear  is  the  emblem  of 
Bern,  Switzerland,  and  is  usually  seen  on  her  coins. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Coins  of  the  Crusader  States.  By  Alex  G.  Malloy,  Irene  Fraley  Preston,  and 
Arthur  J.  Seltman.  Edited  by  Allen  G.  Berman.  South  Salem,  Attic  Books,  Ltd., 
1994.  Hardcover,  viii  pp.,  521  pp.,  XI  plates,  line  drawings  throughout  the  text, 
extensive  bibliography,  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  comprehensive  index. 
Available  from  Classical  Numismatic  Group,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  479, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  17608-0479.  Price  is  $75.00  plus  $5.00  shipping. 

The  authors  of  this  extraordinary  work  inform  us  that  it  represents  the  fruits  of  a 
project  begun  26  years  ago.  It  was  well  worth  the  wait.  This  new  one  volume 
compendium  of  all-known  Crusader  coinage  types  represents  the  finest  substantive 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  coinage  since  the  publication  of  Gustave 
Schlumberger's  Numismatique  de  V Orient  Latin  (Paris,  1878;  Reprint:  Graz,  1954). 
The  current  volume  incorporates  and  reflects  all  the  relevant  scholarship  and  draws 
upon  the  works  and  writings  of  such  eminent  numismatic  scholars  as  Grierson. 
Metcalf.  Pesant,  et  at.  Additionally,  in  those  instances  where  there  is  dispute,  such  as 
between  the  various  theories  concerning  the  anonymous  and  imitative  Byzantine-type 
coinages  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  the  authors  competently  outline  and 
present  the  various  competing  arguments,  concluding  with  their  own  thoughts. 

The  volume  catalogues  the  coinage  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jeruslem.  the  Crusader 
imitations  of  Ayyubid  dirhams,  the  baronial  coinages  of  Tyre,  Jaffa.  Beruit,  and  Sidon, 
the  coinage  of  Tripoli.  Antioch,  and  Edessa.  and  the  coinage  of  the  Lusignan  Kingdom 
of  Cyprus.  Additionally,  the  pseudo-Byzantine  coinage  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Kingdom  of  The  ssa  Ionic  a are  presented.  Finally,  the  coinages 
of  Frankish  Greece,  including  Achaea,  Carytaena,  Damala,  Athens,  Salona. 
Negroponte  (Euboea),  Epirus,  Neopatras,  Naxos,  and  Tenos  & Mykonos  are 
discussed  and  catalogued. 

Each  coin  catalogued  is  accompanied  by  a description,  complete  transcription  of  its 
legends,  cross-references  to  other  works,  and  metrological  data.  Most  major  types  are 
illustrated  within  the  text  with  line  drawings  and  in  photographic  plates.  The  quality 
photographic  plates  and  the  profuse  presentation  of  excellent  line  drawings  (line 
drawings  were  taken  from  Schlumberger,  de  Saulcy,  Lambros,  and  many  new  line 
drawings  were  prepared  by  Irene  Preston,  Allen  Berman,  and  Alex  G.  Malloy)  assure 
that  the  catalogue  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  attribution  endeavors  (as  will  the 
comprehensive  index). 

The  historical  synopses  of  the  various  Crusader  states  which  are  found  within  the 
catalogue  are  very  well-written  and  maintain  a cogency  of  presentation  which  allows 
for  safe  navigation  of  historical  circumstances  which,  with  less  able  presentation,  could 
have  lead  to  confusion  for  the  uninitiated.  The  work  is  augmented  by  numerous  useful 
charts  and  graphs  which  depict  metrological  data,  letter  and  type  forms  and  variations, 
and  hoard  information.  The  catalogue  includes  a chapter  devoted  to  a descriptive 
presentation  of  105  major  hoards  which  contained  Crusader  coinage.  It  is  noted  that 
the  authors  make  ample  and  competent  use  of  the  available  hoard  evidence  throughout 
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the  work  in  establishing  and  describing  the  historical,  monetary,  and  chronological 
context  of  the  various  Crusader  state  coinages.  The  extensive  and  informative 
endnotes,  a chapter  of  selected  passages  from  documents  relating  to  the  coinage  of  the 
Crusader  states,  discussions  of  morphology  and  iconography,  and  welcome  maps  are 
also  notable  attributes  of  the  work.  Finally,  the  extensive  bibliography  alone  will  prove 
to  make  this  volume  an  invaluable  addition  to  any  basic  numismatic  library. 

The  authors,  Alex  G.  Malloy,  a well-known  numismatic  professional  specializing  in 
ancient  and  medieval  numismatics,  Arthur  J.  Seltman,  a recognized  authority  in  the 
field  of  Crusader  coinage,  and  Irene  Fraley  Preston,  whose  line  drawings  have  graced 
not  only  the  present  work  but  also  Marsden's  Numismata  Onentalia  Illustrnta  (New 
York,  1977),  enjoyed  the  collaboration  and  contributions  of  such  renown  authorities 
as  Dr.  Michael  L.  Bates  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  Dr.  Adon  A.  Gordus  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  D M.  Metcalf  of  the  Aslimolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  innumerable  others  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  This  collaborative  and  able 
scholarship,  combined  with  the  book's  technical  qualities  (the  high  quality  printing, 
line-drawings,  and  photography;  the  readable  text;  and  the  sturdy  binding),  assure  that 
this  work  will  not  soon  be  superseded  as  the  standard  reference  on  Crusader  coinage. 
It  is  a necessary  and  welcome  addition  to  all  comprehensive  numismatic  libraries. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 
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NEW  JOURNAL  ON  EAST  ASIAN  COINS  & PAPER  MONEY 

The  Journal  of  East  Asian  Numismatics  made  its  first  public  appearance  in  July  at 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  convention  in  Detroit.  The  64  page  magazine 
will  be  published  every  other  month  and  will  circulate  worldwide. 

The  goal  of  the  journal  is  to  provide  collectors  with  a greater  appreciation  of  East 
Asian  coins  and  paper  money  and  to  generate  new  collectors  for  the  field.  This  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  wider  distribution  of  information  on  East  Asian 
numismatics,  including  both  newly  published  information  and  reprints  of  important  but 
unavailable  older  works.  The  journal  will  be  published  primarily  in  English  but  will 
include  some  articles  written  in  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

Regular  features  in  the  journal  include  reviews  of  new  books  and  articles;  a Question 
& Answer  column;  Notes  on  Chinese  Silver  & Gold  Coins;  Notes  on  Chinese  Paper 
Money;  Numismatics  of  Japan  & Korea;  and  Numismatics  of  Vietnam  & Southeast 
Asia.  In  addition,  the  journal  contains  auction  reports  and  an  analysis  of  the  market 
for  East  Asian  coins  and  paper  money.  Each  issue  includes  a mail  bid  sale  in  which 
subscribers  may  offer  their  own  coins  and  paper  money  lor  sale.  The  magazine  carries 
advertising  and  provides  a classified  advertisement  section. 

Hie  Journal  of  East  Asian  Numismatics  fills  a need  not  only  in  the  western  world 
but  also  in  Asia.  During  the  1970's,  Taiwan  had  several  numismatic  journals  but  today 
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there  is  only  the  annual  publication  of  the  Taipei  Numismatic  Society.  In  Hong  Kong, 
there  is  only  an  annual  publication  by  the  Hong  Kong  Numismatic  Society.  About  20 
different  numismatic  journals  are  published  in  China,  but  only  one  circulates  outside 
the  country.  But,  because  the  journal  is  in  Chinese,  it  is  little  known  in  the  west.  In 
addition,  collectors  in  China  know'  little  about  the  collecting  of  and  research  on  East 
Asian  numismatics  outside  of  China 

There  are  several  publications  in  Japan,  but  nothing  is  presented  in  English.  Japanese 
collectors  are  quite  sophisticated,  but  numismatic  knowledge  tends  to  flow  in  only  one 
direction— into  but  not  out  of  Japan.  The  same  is  true  in  Korea.  There  is  also  little 
exchange  of  information  between  collectors  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  west. 

Managing  editor  of  the  journal  is  Bruce  W.  Smith,  a specialist  in  Chinese  numismatics. 
Articles,  comments,  and  questions  are  solicited  and  should  be  directed  to  Bruce  W. 
Smith,  Post  Office  Box  382266,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02238. 

The  subscription  rates  for  the  journal  are  $35.00  per  year  in  the  United  States  (Second 
Class);  $40.00  for  Canada;  $50.00  for  Europe;  and  $60.00  for  Asia.  The  overseas 
rates  are  for  air  mail  delivery.  Subscriptions  and  inquiries  about  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  Michael  Chou,  Post  Office  Box  9229,  Niskayuna,  New  York  12309. 

Information  supplied  by  the  publisher. 

***********************  ***************  ******************************* 

Bruce  Smith’s  "WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?" 

(Reprinted  from  NI  Bulletin , February  1973) 

ANGSTER:  A base  silver  Swiss  coin  introduced  during  the  15th  century,  and  used 
until  about  1 846.  The  term  comes  from  the  German  "angesichter"  which  is  from  the 
French  "angesicht",  meaning  face.  This  referred  to  the  full  face  portrait  on  the  coins; 
most  coins  use  profiles  or  3/4  profiles,  seldom  a full  face  portrait. 

CAVALLOTO:  Denomination  used  in  Sardinia  as  early  as  1600.  It  refers  to  a horse 
which  is  probably  used  in  the  design. 

CAVALIER:  A coin  which  circulated  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  14th 
or  15th  century.  The  word  comes  form  the  Italian  "cavaliere"  which  is  from  the  Latin 
"caballarius",  meaning  horse.  The  French  however  means  horseman,  referring  to  the 
design  of  a horseman.  This  coin  is  probably  the  same  as  the  FRANC  A CHEVAL, 
introduced  in  the  1360’s,  which  has  on  the  obverse  the  king  mounted  instead  of 
standing,  as  on  earlier  coins.  CHEVAL,  of  course  refers  to  the  horse.  The  DOB  LA 
of  Henry  II  of  Spain  is  also  called  a CAVALIER. 

DRIELANDER:  The  word  is  from  the  Dutch,  meaning  "three  lands"  because  the 
coin  was  issued  by  the  Counties  of  Holland  and  Hainaut  and  the  Duchy  of  Brabant. 
Actually  a DOUBLE  GROS  issued  by  John  IV  (1415-27)  of  Belgium.  Under  Philip 
of  St.  Pol  (1427-30),  this  same  coin  was  called  a KROMSTAART. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr,  34,  64380  Rossdorf,  Germany:  Maldivian 

banknotes  - first  series  - does  anybody  have  information  on  these  notes?  I only  have 
Tim  Browder’s  booklet.  Also  I am  looking  for  50  and  100  Rupee  notes  of  the  1st 
series  with  "A"  and  "B"  serial  numbers.  And  1,  2 and  5 Rupee  notes  with  "A"  serial 
numbers. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Cash-style 
coins  wanted  that  are  made  for  use  across  the  border;  Vietnamese-like  coins  made  in 
China  for  use  in  Viet  Nam  (An  Nam  to  the  Chinese),  and  Chinese  like  coins  made 
in  Viet  Nam  for  use  in  China.  If  you  do  not  have  one  to  sell  or  trade,  I would  like 
to  know  that  you  have  one  in  your  collection  and  a photocopy  or  rubbing  of  both 
sides.  Please  call  me  at  1-703-560-0744  if  you  would  like  to  talk  to  me  about  your 
piece(s). 

Dick  Eckhoffi,  209  Hickory  Corner  Drive,  Maryville,  TN  37804:  I am  trying  to 
locate  a man  who  has  been  researching  and  publishing  information  on  Chinese 
banknotes.  His  name  and  last  known  address  is:  Erwin  Beyer,  Am  Ziegelfeld  3, 
5482  Grafschaft  3,  Germany.  Any  assistance  offered  will  be  appreciated. 

Donald  S.  Yarab,  2739  Noble  Road  #1,  Cleveland  Heights,  OH  44121:  Books, 
coins,  auction  catalogues,  etc.  are  wanted  which  relate  to  the  history  and  coinage  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire  of  Nicaea.  All  information  is  appreciated. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr.  34,  64380  Rossdorf,  Germany:  Am  looking  for  a 
copy  of  Eklund,  Ole  P.,  Catalogue  of  Tokens  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  Would  also  like  to  exchange  views  with  anybody  who  collects 
and  studies  tokens  from  Chile. 

Jay  Kristofferson,  4651  Geronimo  St.,  Chandler,  AZ  85226-5308:  Research  help 
needed.  Central  American  Republic  and  related  1822-1854  or  so.  I can  use  books, 
coins,  auction  catalogs,  inventories,  any  help  at  all.  In  spite  of  working  on  this 
project  for  several  years  very  few  areas  are  close  to  completion.  I can  especially  use 
1/2,  1 and  2 Reales  and  gold  1/2,  1 and  most  2 Escudos.  Will  pay  catalog  to  double 
catalog  for  most  coins. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304.  Washington,  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  USE  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  Please  see  page 
172  of  this  issue  for  new  rules  for  using  this  page.  "For  Sale"  items  will  be  accepted 
in  the  future,  but  will  be  restricted  from  offering  specific  prices  or  values.  Also, 
preference  will  be  given  to  notices  for  research,  wanted  items  and  trades. 
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